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VOL. IV No. 2 


The 1950's saw in 
Latin America development of a 
base upon which to build a 
brighter future. 


In Mexico, one 
of the world’s oldest lotteries 
offers its biggest prize — for 
health’s sake. 


In the town of Cholula, 
the people live within the shadows 
of the churches. ‘A photo essay. 


This Crown 
Colony, on the road to indepen- 
dence, turns to its long-neglected 
soil for economic rejuvenation. 















GUATEMALA, LAND OF 








COLONIAL SPLENDOR to MODERN FUNCTIONALISM 


Guatemala is the “Land of Eternal Spring” in many ways. Not only is the 
climate salutary; the re-birth that spring signifies may be seen in many 
ways. Typical of this is Guatemala’s architecture, constantly growing along 
with the country. 
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Some Like Us... 


Dear Sir: 

Among other things, the unusual 
and main attraction of your magazine 
is its sincerity and simplicity of the 
reporting. I wish you success, but I 
hope you will never sacrifice the above 
qualities in expansion. 

Consuelo W. Seymour 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 

It was with great satisfaction that 
I read your column “Investment Any- 
one”, in the June issue of the Latin 
American Report, as I could see that 
our points of view coincide insofar 
as Latin American industrial develop- 
ment is concerned. 

After the termination of my assign- 
ment as Alternate Representative of 
El Salvador to the United Nations, I 
accepted the position of Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Latin ‘American 
Operations with “Jerome Barnum As- 
sociates”. This firm of International 
Management Consultants has had a 
long and varied experience in Latin 
America where we have helped local 
and foreign management. This fact 
permits us to share your points of 
view and to congratulate you for your 
efforts in that direction. 

Dr. Fransisco R. Lima 
Vice President, Latin 
American Operations 
Jerome Barnum Associates 


Dear Sir: 

You are putting out a beautiful and 
informative magazine, which I deeply 
appreciate and find helpful in my 
work as Vice President in Charge of 
Export for the Murray Company of 
Texas, Inc. 

Jno. C. McDonald, Vice President 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Dear Sir: 

I found your July 1959 issue of 
Latin American Report quite excel- 
lent. I especially appreciated your 
editorial which for the benefit of us 
new subscribers repeated your policy 
concerning politics (A Question of 
Cuba). 

Donald F. Connell 
Ohio Oil Co. 


. . .And Some Don’t 


Dear Sir: 
A recent issue of your usually re- 
liable publication has reached my 


KTERS 


desk and upon reading the comment 
on page 2 regarding “money”, I can- 
not help but wonder how many Vene- 
zuelans wrote to you to claim with 
some pride that their currency has 
gone for a much longer period of time 
without revaluation than our dollar. 
In the cause of good relations with 
Latin America, I suggest that you may 
wish to research the history of the 
Venezuelan bolivar and print a cor- 
rection statement. 
C. L.. MeCalla 
New York City 
We Stand Corrected—Ed. 


Oh, Rubbish 


Dear Sir: 

You may be interested to know that 
the rhinoceros you reported on as 
running recently in the municipal elec- 
tions of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has just 
scored another political victory. 

The rhino ran for office in another 
Brazilian town, and won, only to be 
disqualified once again. However, it 
was discovered in the course of the 
campaign that the beast’s name in 
English means “rubbish”, which is 
what the people who voted for the 
animal think of Brazil’s inept munici- 
pal governments. 

Jorge Cavallo 
Rio de Janeiro 


One For Fidel 


Dear Sir: 

Your staff is to be complimented 
for the efforts you are making to in- 
form people here in the U. S. about 
Latin America. Unfortunately too lit- 
tle is being done in this area, and still 
too many Americans have the impres- 
sion that Latin America is a massive 
jungle with an occasional coffee or 
rubber plantation, dashing gauchos, 
sporadic revolutions, etc. Few ever try 
to probe the real reasons for Latin 
America’s great social and economic 
state of flux. Please accept my very 
best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess in this great communications 
task. 

In Volume III, issue number 9, 
you reprinted a letter from a Cuban 
citizen, Frank Lopez, concerning the 
impression many in our country have 
of Cuba’s revolution and Fidel Castro. 
I think that Sr. Lopez’s letter could 
have easily been signed “The Cuban 
People.” Castro continues to hold the 
support of the people because of his 
personal magnetism and his sincere 
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in ONE 
BUYING PLACE 





Save Time and Money— 
Make One Buying Trip 


In this famed market- 
place you will find goods 
from all parts of the United 
States and from practically 
every country in the world. 

This convenient concen- 
tration makes possible sur- 
prising savings on your 
buying trips. 

Next time, make your 
first stop at the Interna- 
tional Trade Mart. 

Write now for facts a- 
bout how this unique in- 
stitution can serve your 
business, 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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desire to improve their lot. However, 
many question his methods and accuse 
him of being a Communist. I person- 
ally believe that he is not a Commun- 
ist. His independent and emotional 
nature are incompatible with what the 
Communists would expect of a dis- 


. ciplined party-liner. He might be de- 


scribed as a socialist, and very def- 
initely an extreme nationalist. 

In his many tirades against the 
United States, he claims that he has 
saved Cuba from “imperialistic Yan- 
kee vested interests.” If this is what 
he honestly believes, I would seriously 
doubt that he, a strong nationalist, 
would be willing to trade this ‘“free- 
dom” for a Soviet-dominated, Com- 
munist set-up. There is of course the 
danger of Communist infiltration in 
his government. But I believe that as 
long as he is in full control of the 
government, whatever happens in 
Cuba will be “Castroism.” 

Castro has accused the U. S. press 
of staging a deliberate campaign to 
malign him and the revolution. In a 
formal reply to this charge, the U. S. 
State Department said that it was 
proud of the “objectivity” of its press. 
I am sure that all Americans can be 
justly proud of the freedom our press 
enjoys. But I also think that perhaps 
portions of our press have been too 
objective on occasion when reporting 
on the Cuban situation. It has failed 
to completely analyze the reasons for 
some of the Cuban government’s ac- 
tions. Many Cubans are asking, “how 
can the U. S. press properly inform 
its public, if the press is not properly 
informed itself?” 

Despite the rash way in which Cas- 
tro’s government conducted the mili- 
tary trials of Batista war criminals, 
those 500 or more convicted were 
truly criminals who terrorized Cuba’s 
six and a half million people for the 
past seven years (excluding 1959). 
They deserved their fate. Castro wants 
to do what he can to help Cuba pro- 
gress. He has however retrogressed 
in some respects (i. e. the recent plea 
made to the people that “Thou Shalt 
Spy On Thy Neighbor). But, until 
the majority of his devoted Cuban 
supporters give up on him (which 
does not appear to be anywhere in 
the near future), I think that we’d 
do best to withhold our final judg- 
ments. 

Please keep up your good work. 
I’m looking forward to many more 
opportunities of enjoying your maga- 
zine. 

(Miss) Karol Ames 
Queens Village, N. Y. 











‘Let's Break the Language Barrier 


If we were to walk into your office in, let's say, San 
Francisco or St. Louis, with a product to sell and launch our 
sales pitch in Spanish, would we be apt to make a sale? 
Unless it were a pretty unusual buy, the answer would be no. 

But this ‘is exactly what far too many North Americans 
expect when they go south on business. They expect to 
walk into a Latin businessman’s office, in a nation where 
the language is Spanish, and talk to him on their own 
terms—which is straight English, or a mixture of English 
and mispronounced, misused Spanish that is even more 
unintelligible than the English, 

In short, we North Americans have acquired an un- 
reasonably superior attitude about our language in rela- 
tions with others that is most annoying. There is not in 
most cases, we believe, a conscious feeling of superiority, 
nor is there a full awareness of the offense it occasions. 
Rather, it is a matter of laxity on our part—a proneness 
to take the easy way. 

Nor is it all our fault. We have been spoiled; and our 
Latin American friends have been our biggest spoilers. 
This, not because they have wished to condescend to us, 
but because it has long been a business necessity on their 
part. Consequently, they have learned enough English to 
at least maintain a minimum business relationship with 
us. And we, in turn, have taken it for granted that if 
Latin Americans wanted to do business with us, they 
would learn to do it in our tongue, Most convenient for us. 

Tourists who go “abroad” to the other Americas and 
spend all their time with others like themselves, safely 
ensconced behind the plush walls of Americanized hotels 
are equally guilty. These people are missirig out on just 
as much as their compatriots in the business world—and 
are blissfully indifferent to what they are missing. 

North American businesses caught in the vice of com- 
petition within their own backyard are coming around to 
a realization of the importance of language in their deal- 
ings abroad. The investment is really quite small in rela- 
tion to the returns. There is hardly a major city in the 
United States where the Latin-oriented businessman or 
salesman cannot find available to him for a couple of 
hours twice weekly an evening class in conversational 
Spanish. Looking to the future, U. S. schools are placing 
increasing emphasis on foreign languages, even in the 
early grades. 

The greater effort we put into learning to speak the 
other man’s language, instead of forcing him to speak 
ours, the greater will be our riches—not only in terms of 
dollar values, but in good will, friendship, enlightenment 
and understanding. So let’s get down off our high horses 
and meet our friends in the other Americas halfway—in 
their own tongue, 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER: Cholula, Mexico, often termed “The City 
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Keynote of the decade . . . industrialization 





Latin America at the turn of the 
decade might be likened to a great 
lady with child—pregnant with poten- 
tial. For her, the decade of the 
1950’s has been a period of gesta- 
tion. However, far from an inactive 
lying-in, the 50’s were an era that 
‘saw great achievements — unprece- 
dented growth, a broadening of eco- 
nomic bases, steps toward political sta- 
bility. It was a decade characterized 
by the changing body chemistry of a 
continent, and it was accompanied by 
fits of stormy temperament. 

Strange new hungers were aroused 
and sometimes our Latin American 
lady suffered from spells of morning 
sickness. There was not always a doc- 
tor at hand to prescribe treatment, 
and when prescription was offered it 
was many times ignored by the pa- 
tient. But for some strange reason, 
pregnancy has a salutary effect on 
some women, and in the case of Latin 
America a few of her deep-seated ills 
went by the board. Generally speak- 
ing, Latin America wound-up the dec- 
ade in much better health than she 
began it. Nevertheless, it remains for 
the decade of the 60’s to capitalize 
on the gains of the 50’s. 


Most Latin American countries en- 
tered the decade of the 50’s with one- 
crop economies pegged to commodity 
exports, Efforts toward diversification 
were ragged. Yet, most still enjoyed 
favorable exchange conditions as a 
result of war-time commodity prices. 
But Latin markets were starved for 
manufactured products, and industrial 
nations, having caught-up at home, 
were beginning to exploit this fertile 
field. Some American countries em- 
barked on national buying sprees. 

Politically, the decade began as an 
era of strong-man rule. Dictators had 
no dearth of company in those days. 
But already economic and ideological 
forces were at work that would bring 
about a great change before the end 
of the decade. 

In the mines, on the plantations, 
on the streets of burgeoning cities, 
‘the first waves of rising expectations 
among the masses were fast becom- 
ing a floodtide that would sweep away, 
one by one, obstacles to a better life. 
It was a phenomenon peculiar to 
most of the under-developed nations 
of the world, but nowhere was this 
“revolution of rising expectations,” 
as the pundits dubbed it, more de- 
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termined and demanding than in 
Latin America, where the population 
is increasing at the world’s most rapid 
rate. 

Essentially, that was the situation 
at the dawn of the decade in the other 
Americas. And as the years of the 
50’s were chalked off on calendars, 
the tremendous upward thrust gath- 
ered momentum. Roads were built 
where roads had not been before, and 
cars and trucks rolled over them in 
ever increasing number. Schools were 
built where there had not been schools. 
Newspapers, the cinema, radio, came 
to villages that had not known these 
communications media a decade be- 
fore. Enlightenment became a rolling 
stone that gathered momentum rapidly 
throughout the 50’s. 

Industrialization. The frenzy of 
activity and the flury of change were 
not confined to the working classes 
and back-country communities, by 
any means. Merchants hustled to sup- 
ply new markets created by new-found 
wants, and in turn created still more 
desires and more opportunities. In 
the monied classes far-sighted busi- 
nessmen built new industries to feed 
new markets, and in the process, cre- 








ated new jobs demanding new skills 
and higher education. Industrializa- 
tion became a central theme of the 
decade in most Latin American coun- 
tries. 


Higher industrial wages in Latin 
American cities attracted agrarian 
workers and subsistence farmers, so 
that while the average growth rate of 
the entire Latin American population 
during the 50’s was about 2.5 per cent 
per year, metropolitan populations for 
five sample countries mushroomed at 
a rate of 4.3 per cent per annum. 
Villages became towns in the 50’s, and 
towns became cities, and sometimes 
cities came about where nothing to 
speak of had existed before. 


An important sidelight on Latin 
American migration to the cities is 
that in the United States a rural fam- 
ily’s move to the city does not neces- 
sarily affect the national economy, be- 
cause the family was already a cash 
customer. However, when a Latin 
American subsistence farmer moves to 
the city he becomes a cash customer 
for the first time and thus a unit 
in the money economy of the country. 
As new units were added by the 





hundreds of thosuands to the econ- 
omies of the Latin lands during the 
decade, hundreds of thousands of 
others moved ahead to form, for the 
first time in many countries, an urban 
middle class. This is perhaps the most 
important single development to take 
place in Latin America during the 
50’s, for it is an enlightened middle 
class that creates mass markets and 
provides economic and political sta- 
bility. 

When the strong men who headed 
so many Latin American governments 
in the early 50’s failed to provide a 
means to improve the lot of their 
exploding populations, pressures be- 
gan to build that made possible the 
overthrow of dictatorships. The time- 
table for toppling dictatorships began 
to unreel at mid-decade. In 1954, 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman was over- 
thrown in Guatemala; Juan Peron fied 


Argentina in 1955; 1956 saw the 
assassination of Anastasio Somoza in 


Nicaragua and the ousting of Paul 
Magloire in Haiti; Colombia forced 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla out of office in 
1957; Marcos Perez Jimenez was ex- 
pelled in early 1958; and Fulgencio 
Batista was overthrown New Years 


For agriculture . . . mechanization and new techniques 


. at the turn of the decade 


Day, 1959. 
A very few other heads-of-state who 
had held office by strong arm tactics 
and corruption saw the writing on the 
wall in time, and submitted peaceably 
to the will of the people for fair elec- 
tions. At the decade’s end two dic- 
tators—in old-style tradition—remain 
in power in Latin America: Alfredo 
Stroessner in Paraguay and Rafael 
Trujillo in the Dominican Republic. 
In Nicaragua Luis Somoza, eldest son 
of the assassinated “Tacho,” retains 
controversial leadership. In Cuba it 
is too early to tell whether that coun- 
try may not have traded one dictator 
for another, but there is yet time for 
the situation to resolve itself favorably. 
The growth of nationalistic atti- 
tudes was characteristic of the decade 
in Latin America. The rise of na- 
tionalism was to have been expected 
at this stage of development. It was 
unfortunate that nationalist sentiments 
were directed against the United 
States in so many instances—unfor- 
tunate but perhaps unavoidable, It is 
encouraging to note at the end of 
the decade, in some countries, a les- 
sening of nationalistic tensions in in- 
ternational relations—but with rela- 
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Enligh nment . . . an effort to stamp out illiteracy 


tions at critical stages in at least two 
others. 

The economy. Nations that suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing dictatorial gov- 
ernments found themselves almost 
without exception saddled with eco- 
nomic difficulties accruing from the 
fallen regimes. The periods of political 
uncertainty and turmoil that often suc- 
ceeded the overthrow of tyranny, pro- 
vided fertile ground for nationalistic 
extremes,.and communists showed an 
infallible knack for boarding the right 
bandwagon at the right time and turn- 
ing the situation to their advantage. 

Yet, by the turn of the decade more 
or less orderly democratic government 
had evolved out of chaos in country 
after country. Leaders came to the 
fore with realistic programs to cope 
wiih threatened economic ruin. No- 
where is it possible to say that they 
have succeeded, but they have shown 
strength and courage and resourceful- 
ness, many times in the face of popu- 
lar opposition. The new _ political 
leaders have held forces of national- 
ism within bounds in all but one or 
two instances. Communism advanced 
its cause but found no wholesale ac- 
ceptance, Although some communist 
parties are free to operate more open- 
ly, it is doubtful if communism great- 
ly increased its political strength in 
the other Americas during the decade, 
and few if any proven communists 
hold important posts in government at 
the beginning of the 60's. 

On the economic front, the decade 
of the 50’s saw most Latin American 
countries plagued by inflation in vary- 
ing degrees. In only a few countries 


did inflation get completely out of 
hand at times. The last year of the 
decade saw encouraging steps taken 
for the control of inflation in some 
nations—especially Chile, which dur- 
ing most of the decade had lived 
under one of the world’s most ramp- 
ant inflations. Disappointingly, Brazil 
in 1959 turned her back on stabiliza- 


tion efforts in spite of an_ inflated 
coffee economy. 


Countries that had entered the’ 
1950’s with one-commodity economies 
went all out in efforts to broaden their 
economic bases. Coffee continues to 
be king in Brazil but that country has 
come far along the road to indus- 
trialization during the 50’s, with mag 
jor efforts made to develop mineral 
deposits. Oil is still king in Venezuela, 
but development of the Cerro Bolivar 
iron ore deposit made that nation a 
major producer of iron, and a steel 
mill is being built nearby in the jungle 
as nucleus of a new industrial com- 
plex. In Mexico tourism has replaced 
mineral exports as that country’s big- 
gest dollar earner. In Cuba, Fidel 
Castro is breaking his neck—and 
maybe Cuba’s, too—in his haste to 
free his country from dependence on 
“king sugar.” 


Almost everywhere in Latin Amer- 
ica industrialization was the keynote 
of the decade. Those countries with 
the markets and the resources placed 
emphasis on heavy industry, as well as 
light, and countries without the re- 
sources for heavy industry sought to 
attract and develop such light indus- 
try as they could. Some went too 
far, too fast, at the expense of other 
parts of the economy. The industrial 
age reached out into the jungles and 
onto the pampas during the 50’s, and 
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Development moved full speed ahead . . . dams built for irrigation 


a country’s industrial accomplishments 
became a source of national pride far 
beyond their intrensic value. 

Red offensive. The big problem of 
industrialization and development in 
Latin America during the decade was 
capital shortage. Latins felt them- 
selves neglected by the United States 
in terms of capital aid. Nevertheless, 
1959 saw the creation of a $1 billion, 
U.S.-assisted Inter-American Bank 
to make development loans where 
private capital is not forthcoming— 
long a dream of Latins. And in those 
countries where U.S. private capital 
was treated right, and where efforts 
have been made at stabilization, priv- 
ate capital poured in at unprecedent- 
ed rates during the 50’s. 

The 1950’s saw Russia and the 
satellite countries launch their first 
“conquest through trade” offensive in 
Latin America. There was a lot of 
loud talk, many trade fairs, much 
dashing back and forth of trade com- 
missions, offers and counter offers. 
Trade agreements were signed here 
and there. Red efforts paid off in 
increased activity, although the total 
remains relatively small compared to 
U.S. and European trade with Latin 
America. Nevertheless, the Reds have 
managed to squeeze through the door 
with their bulging pack of goodies and 
the early 1960’s will very likely see 
an all-out trade offensive that may 
concentrate on cornering certain seg- 
ments of national markets with goods 
at subsidized prices. 

Elsewhere on the trade front, there 
was much talk of a Latin American 
common market, and first steps actual- 
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ly were taken for establishment of a 
common market among the five Cen- 
tral American nations. Chile and Ar- 
gentina have worked out bilateral 
agreements for interchange of certain 
products. Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Chile, Paraguay and Bolivia put the 
finishing touches on plans to establish 
a free trade zone among them. Japan 
and European countries increased their 
respective portions of the Latin Amer- 
ican market, but the United States still 
clings doggedly to the giant slice of the 
total trade pie in the face of stiffening 
competition. 

Minimum base. Latin Americans 
wound up the decade far healthier and 
better educated than ever before. The 
world revolution in medicine and 
drugs swept over most of Latin Amer- 
ica during the 50’s, driving communic- 
able disease before it and leaving only 
parasitic and degenerative diseases as 
major problems. More hospitals were 
built and more doctors trained than 
in any other comparable period. New 
drugs were made available at low cost. 
And much effort is now being chan- 
neled into rehabilitation programs. 

The 50’s saw great advances in 
learning all along the line. Though 
illiteracy remains high in most of the 
Latin American’ republics, nearly 
every country has a concerted drive 
under way to wipe it out completely. 
Great strides have been taken to pro- 
vide facilities for advanced education 
as well as classrooms for primary and 
secondary schools. 

In spite of the glittering advances, 
we see the decade of the 50’s in Latin 
America as a period of gestation. We 
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see it this way because so much of 
what was accomplished in that 10- 
year period went into the nourish- 
ment of the embryo. Before the Latin 
American republics could begin to 
realize their full potential, the coun-’ 
tries themselves had to provide a 
minimum base upon which to build. 
In the turbulent 50’s they came a 
long way in this direction. 

For a substantial increase -in the 
standard of living, especially where 
the population is growing at such a 
tremendous rate, gross national prod- 
uct has to grow even faster. To 
achieve maximum production requires 
healthy, skilled and educated man- 
power. But manpower alone is not 
enough. Capital is needed to take the 
resources from the earth, transport 
them to the mills, and convert them 
into manufactured goods. Capital has 
to come from private sources, and 
for that reason demands a climate of 
political and economic stability for 
profit incentive. To achieve a favor- 
able climate of stability demands 
maturity of a people and of a govern- 
ment. For political stability a people 
must have the freedom of choice of 
government, and the will to live and 
work in harmony within the frame- 
work of the government they choose. 
Only then may both government and 
people embark on the pursuit of 
economic stability. 4 

The decade of the 50’s in Lati 
America was largely devoted to 
achieving a healthy climate for future 
progress and development. The excit- 
ing story to unfold in the 1960’s will 
be how many of these Latin Ameri- 
can countries go on to realize—each 
in its own fashion—-the potential 
made possible by the developments of 
Latin American Repori 
Magazine will continue to bring you 
this story month by month, and coun- 
try by country, as it unfolds. 
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The outskirts—Mount Popocatepetl and a 300-year-old shrine 








When the Spanish conquistadores landed on the shores 
of Mexico, they were fired by two goals: finding treasure 
and colonizing the New World. To the Catholic Spanish, 
colonization meant Catholicization of the population 
already living there. The missionary priests accompanying 
the Cortez expedition therefore decreed that all heathen 
idols and temples found in Mexico would have to be 
replaced by churches. 

The march up from the Gulf to where Mexico City 
now stands went pretty much as expected until the 
Spaniards started through the Valley of Cholula. There, 
they encountered a vast city of heathen temples. True to 
their promise, the priests immediately set about destruc- 
tion of every temple in order that each might be replaced 
with a church. This work took so long that the Spanish 
settled down in a little nearby valley town, now a city, 
called Puebla. 

But Cholula was not to be so easily overcome. Cortez 
had long since gone to his grave, and new generations of 
priests had taken up where their forebears in Cholula had 
left off, before churches stood on the ruins of all the 
temples. The work took a hundred years and the lives 
of tens of thousands of men. When it was done, there 
were almost as many churches as people in Cholula. 

Legend says the Indians had one temple for every day 
of the year in Cholula, so that the number of churches 
now replacing them would total 365. Unfortunately, the 
story isn’t accurate. There are some 120 churches in the 
Valley of Cholula; about 30 of them are in or near the 
dusty little town that bears the valley’s name. Even so, 
there is no greater concentration of churches per square 
mile anywhere else on earth. 


Conversation on a park bench in Cholula—note the maltese crosses 
worked into the bench ironwork 


Furneral passes under the towers of the cathedral 














Vlong the town square of Cholula & Siesta in front of a Cholula church—the face is made entirely of 


: : . ; multi-colored tiles 
Vodel of the main Indian temple of Cholula; the white hilltop 
church is buill on the summit of this pyramid, in the spol indicated 
by the top level of the steel framework Vv 
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These tunnels into the main temple hill were made by the Merican 
Government for archaeological research 








Two churches of Cholula—the white one is built on top of the 
argest temple » 

















here once men came to exploit; now they come to build 


Native girl on way to market in citrus 
town of Stann Creek. 






































































































































































































From a tiny British enclave in the 
otherwise Latin mid-continent of the 
Americas, opportunity beckons to 
men with hardy pioneer spirits. Brit- 
ish Honduras is a land that demands 
of those who would take advantage 
of its opportunities, the qualities of 
strength, courage and vision. These 
are the same qualities that this little 
Crown Colony has demanded of those 
who struggled to its  reef-girded 
shores, to build or to exploit, for the 
past 300 years. Only today, the op- 
portunities have taken new shape. 

When the first seafaring explorers 
eased their galleons through the 
treacherous reefs and cays that form 
nature’s barrier to the mainland, they 
saw little enough opportunity in the 
tangled mangrove swamps where the 
land parted company with the sea. 
The buccaneers who came later and 
stayed longer saw greater advantages 
in the 200-mile coral reef that pro- 
tected them from guns of Spanish 
men-of-war. Dreaded pirates like 
Teach and Bannister, who were mem- 
bers of the infamous “Brothers of the 
Coast.” for a while found a_ safe 
haven in the calm waters and on the 
richly wooded land behind the barrier 
reefs. 

But in time, pirating became a les8 
profitable and more hazardous enter- 
prise, and those buccaneers who still 
sought the safety of the reefs, dis- 
covered that the logwood and mahog- 
any which grew so profusely in the 
jungles behind them brought fabulous 
prices on London markets. Many of 
them laid down pistol and cutlass and 
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picked up the axe and went to work. 
This was the beginning of an era that 
lasted in British Honduras almost to 
the present day. It was an era of ex- 
ploitation—of taking from the land 
without putting anything back. 

African slaves were brought to the 
colony, and Spanish-speaking peo- 
ples, running from one revolution or 
another, over the years came’ to live 
under the Union Jack. So that today, 
there are five languages spoken in 
British Honduras: Spanish, English. 
Maya, Carib, and Creole. And as its 
mixed population grew slowly over 
three centuries, the little colony sub- 
sisted off the proceeds of its hard- 
woods, a chicle industry that came 
into being, coconuts and bananas. 

For ihe greater part of those three 
centuries—after the days of the buc- 
caneers and right up until the post- 
war period—-there was little outward 
change in the colony, either in_ its 
economic life, the manner of living 
of its people, or in its political status. 
During most of this time, British 
Honduras remained a forgotten back- 
water of the world. Few tourists made 
this %ut-of-the-way place a port of 
call. Civilization encroached on it at 
a snail’s pace. 

But there was one important 
change taking place over the land 
during all this time-—it was the dis- 
sipation of natural wealth, the taking 
away and not putting back. Until 
recently there was no effort at re- 
forestation of -the cut-over lands 
Where the great hardwood forests had 
grown. Reforestation is under way 
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now, but it takes 50 to 90 years to 
grow a mahogany tree. The moun- 
tain town of Cayo became the chicle 
capital of the world, but in recent 
years synthetic products have cut into 
the chicle market. In the face of syn- 
thetic processes, -logwood lost _ its 
value. The remaining mahogany 
stands became harder to get at, and 
production declined. 

Although lumber, both pine and 
hardwood, and chicle remain im- 
portant products in the economy of 
the colony, their importance is rela- 
tively much less than it once was. 
British Hondurans were faced with 
the need to look for new resources. 
And looking, they discovered the 
greatest resource the colony possesses, 
the resource that produced the great 
hardwood forests and the chicle in- 
dustry in the first place—the fertile 
land, itself. 

There it has lain all the time. But 
British Hondurans traditionally have 
been too busy exploiting the natural 


surface riches to pay rauch attention 
to the potential of that which was 
left behind. So the colony goes on 
importing much of its foodstuffs 
while the cutover land has grown up 
in jungle bush, and the cost of im- 
ports exceed exports by a wide mar- 
gin, to the detriment of the economy. 

There has long been some agricul- 
ture. Early this century, the Stann 
Creek Valley lowlands were put into 
banana plantations, but Panama dis- 
ease wrecked the banana industry. In 
the 1930's, citrus replaced bananas. 
After sustaining heavy losses due to 
inadequate transportation, and then 
to World War II, citrus—and espe- 
cially grapefruit, which is some of 
the world’s *finest—is becoming one 
of the colony’s biggest industries. In 
the Corozal District to the north, 
sugarcane is proving itself as an im- 
portant crop. There is a sugar mill 
there, and a citrus canning factory 
in Stann Creek Valley. Both citrus 
and sugar bring support prices from 
the British Government. Rice, dwarf 
coconuts, beans and vegetables of all 
kinds hold promise. Cocoa is a crop 
with great hopes for the future. 

The country has come to the re- 
alization that it must be put on a 
firm agricultural basis, and the Gov- 


ernment is willing to help the farmer- 


in every way possible. With this in 
mind, there is a land boom getting 
under way. There are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of Crown land for 
sale or lease, and a proportionate 
amount of private land that can be 
purchased. The big, crying need is 
for capital and know-how. There is 
ample land suitable for pasture, and 
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yet the colony—and the _heavily- 
populated islands of the Caribbean, 
as well—is crying for beef. Again 
the need is for capital and know-how. 

In the Belize River District, be- 
tween Roaring Creek and Cayo, an 
American named Frank Norris set- 
tled on land that was little more than 
jungle a bare 10 years ago. Bit by bit, 
the jungle has been slashed and bull- 
dozed back, and in its place have gone 
dwarf coconut, citrus, cashew and 
cocao. In all, Norris now has some 
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1,600 acres of land under cultivation. 
On other lands, he is building a cattle 
ranch. 

When Norris came, land like his 
could be had for $3 an acre. Unim- 
proved land now sells for $5 to $10 
an acre, and will no doubt go higher. 
But agriculture is still a profitable 
business at this price. For cocao, a 
relatively new crop for British Hon- 
duras, Norris’ figures show that after 
the fourth year, yield per acre 
amounts to around $300, and after 





‘: ~¥ ? 
Fishing boat ties up to bank of canal to 
unload catch. The many canals are used 
to float timber down to the sea. 





Sergeant's Caye—a palm-studded dot of 
an island.developed as a fishing club by 
New York group. 


the seventh year, $500. But the big 
initial cost is in the clearing of the 
land. Clearing costs run from $40 to 
$80 an acre, depending on the density 
of the jungle. Norris goes by a work- 
able rule of thumb: 

“The harder the land is to clear, 
the better the land.” 

The story of British Honduras, as 
it is today, can be summed up in 
two words: Not enough. There are 
not enough vegetables, meats and 
dairy products to feed the colony, and 
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in erample of colonial architecture 
in downtown Belize. 


Houses on stilts line banks of Belize 
River (Haulover Creek), a watery avenue 
for boatmen. 





not enough land in cultivation to 
grow what is needed. There is not 
enough capital available to clear the 
land, plant it and mechanize it. There 
is not enough industry, or enough 


power to run industry. There are not 
enough tourist facilities, and not 
enough tourists. 

There are, however, ample tourist 
attractions. The government has only 
recently begun to take advantage of 


these natural attractions. The Colonial 
Development Department built a 35- 
room luxury hotel, The Fort George 
(about $15 per day for one, with 
meals) overlooking the Caribbean in 
Belize, but the Government has lacked 


Cattle ranch located in vicinity of 
Roaring Creek, inland from Belize. 








funds to promote the tourist indus- 
try abroad. The Government will ex- 
tend development concessions to any- 
one with an approved program for 
promoting the tourist industry. Be- 
sides The Fort George, there are a 
few lesser hotels and boarding houses 
at lower rates in Belize, but nothing 
in the outlying districts. 

Because’ British Honduras _ lies 
rather off the regular sun-and-surf 
circuit, and because it is not actively 
promoted among tourists as a place 
to go to, it has long been thought of 
by many as at the end of the earth. 
It is not. It is served irregularly by 
sea, and then mostly by freighters 
and fruit ships. But by air, British 
Honduras is not at all far away, and 
there are good schedules from several 
points. British West Indian Airways 
has a flight once or more a week 
from Jamaica. There are connecting 
flights to Belize from Mexico and 
neighboring Central American coun- 
tries. TACA maintains a twice-weekly 
schedule in both directions out of 
New Orleans, stopping at Belize en- 
route to Guatemala. TAN Airlines 
has three round-trip flights weekly 
out of Miami. By TACA, Belize is 
about a three-hour flight from New 
Orleans and the roundtrip fare is a 
very reasonable $129.60. 

What thrills does British Honduras 
hold for the tourist? 

First, and probably foremost, are 
the colony’s excellent fishing waters. 
For those millions who, in recent 
years, have taken up the new sport 
of skindiving, the hundreds of sandy 
cays and: 200 miles of reefs that ex- 
tend the length of the land a few 
miles off shore—coral reefs washed 
by the crystal-clear, blue-green waters 
of the Caribbean—provide the ul- 
timate in diving pleasure. Along the 
reefs abound most of the spear game- 
fish common to the Caribbean— 
grouper, lemonfish, jewfish, snapper, 
to name a few. And when tired of 
spearing, the water is wonderful for 
underwater photography, or just 
lounging in the crystaline pools on 
the calm side of the reefs and watch- 
ing the hundreds of colorful tropical 
fish. There are many old wrecks 
along the reefs that are fun to ex- 
plore. 

Nor is the sport any less enticing 
to the angler. Besides the reef fishing 
mentioned above, there are sailfish 
and wahoo, tarpon, barracuda, ocean 
jack, kingfish and bonefish. When 
tired of fishing, it is fun to explore 
and swim along the reefs, and the 
numerous cays that range from mere 
dots on the chart to those like Am- 
bergris Cay, which has 20 miles of 
white sand beach. Most of these cays, 
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Modern housing constructed of concrete 


Unlil recently most houses were built of tel 
block—a new trend in British Honduras. 


mahogany wood with sheet-metal roofs. 














which stand from five to 12 feet above 
normal water, are undeveloped. The 
water lying between the reefs and cays 
and the mainland is perfectly calm 
and excellent for sailboating, a popu- 
lar sport here. 

Sergeant’s Cay is just a tiny speck 
some 14 miles from the mainland. 
This little coral paradise is a mere 
100 feet long by 75 feet wide. It is 
owned by an American fishing club 
headed by a wealthy New Yorker,. 
and consists of a main house and 
guest house, each with accommoda- 
tions for four, and a_caretaker’s 
house. In spite of its smallness, Ser- 
geant’s Cay is one example of what 


Students from Jesuit High School at’ 
Belize (popular throughout Central 
America) file across parade ground under 
supervision, of nuns. 


Sailboat (sailing is popular sport here) 
cruises along Belize shoreline. 
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can be done to develop this aspect 
of British Honduras’ tourist potential. 

Hunting in the interior include 
el tigre, puma, ocelot, tapir, peccary 
(bores), armadillo, deer and fowl. It 
is now considered only “fair” hunting, 
and attended with primitive hardships 
of the jungle, but safaris can be ar- 
ranged. 

There are several Mayan cities to 
be seen in British Honduras, only a 
few of them partially excavated. 
There are some 500 miles of all- 
weather roads in British Honduras, 
most of these being paved, single- 
lane roads with passing bays. They 
provide some delightful jungle drives 
for tourists who want to see the back 
country from rented taxis or buses. 
There are many more miles of dirt 
roads and trails that are passable to 
jeeps and landrovers. Main roads in- 
clude the Northern Highway, from 
Belize to the sugar district of Corozal, 
and on into the state of Quintana 
Roo, Mexico. The Western Highway 
runs from Belize to the western border 
near the chicle center of Cayo. 
Branching off this road at Orange 
Walk is the Humming Bird Highway, 
that returns to the sea at Stann Creek. 
A short road runs inland from Punta 


.Gorda in the south. 


The southern half of this 180 by 
68-mile colony is mountainous, except 
for the flat coastal plain. The Maya 
Mountains run up to 2,600 feet and 
the climate is pleasantly cool. The 
Cockscomb Range, in the same area, 
includes Victoria, the highest peak 
(3,650 feet), and is rugged, largely 
unexplored terrain. Pine Ridge sweeps 
across central British Honduras. The 
northern half of the country is flat 
or slightly rolling. 

Towns, other than Belize, are little 
more than primitive villages with no 
more than a few thousand population. 
The Caribs build what is called 
“trash houses” of sticks and thatch 
and some tribes retain an oddly dis- 
tinctive shape to these. The Mayas, 
on the other hand, lean toward adobe 
construction. Belize is a city of frame 
houses, one, two and three-story, with 
balconies extending over the side- 
walks. The roofs are of sheet metal. 
Most houses are built on stilts to raise 
them several feet off the ground and 
permit circulation of air beneath 
them. 

More than one-third of British Hon- 
duras’ population lives in Belize. The 
people are of many races and nation- 
alities. The predominent race is 
Negro, or those of Negro extraction, 
but there is also a large white popula- 
tion, of course predominently of Brit- 
ish descent. In Belize, all classes have 
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their social and recreational clubs. 
British Hondurans are openly friend- 
ly and hospitable, and not inclined to 
stand on ceremony. They are a hard- 
working, hardy outdoor people. The 
official language is English; the col- 
ored population speaks a patois called 
Creole, that is basically English. 

To many people only _ slightly 
acquainted with British Honduras, 
Belize is the end of the road. The 
fact that there is more to British Hon- 
duras than Belize just isn’t taken into 
account. The entire colony is some- 


times referred to simply as “Belize.” 
True, Belize is the capital and center 
of population, but the real British 
Honduras, and the real opportunities 
of today, lie back in the interior, in 
the mountain valleys, on the grass 
plains and in the jungles. There, on 
the land, is the justification for the 
slogan that British Honduras auto 
license plates bear: “Land of Oppor- 
tunity.” 

The visitor to this tropical land is 
impressed with a strong and pervad- 
ing feeling of optimism. It is notice- 
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able in everybody from the hotel 
busboy and the chauffeur, to the 
farmer and the government worker. 
The Tourist Bureau and the British 
Honduras Chamber of Commerce are 
the most articulate exponents of the 
optimistic outlook. A recent pamphlet 
put out by this latter group makes 
the statement: “British Honduras 
wants, needs and deserves foreign 
capital investment to put over a vast 
development programme designed to 
make the country one of the richest 
in this part of the world.” 

The atmosphere of optimism begins 
to look as though it might be justified. 
There are today, in a population of 
80,000 British Hondurans (about 10 
to the square mile) fewer than 100 
“Americans”’—men like Frank Nor- 
ris. But there are many more of this 
breed, from widely scattered states, 
just scouting around, dickering for 
land, surveying investment opportuni- 
ties. One Belize real estate broker, an 
American,” says that the number of 
business inquiries are increasing each 
month. 

Yet another cause for optimism—— 
a reason contributing to the general 
feeling that great change, pointing to 
a brighter future, is in the offing—is 
the recent constitutional advances 
granted by the London Government. 
Under the new constitution, the 
colony is promised independence by 
1964. The terms call for an enlarged 
Legislative Assembly and provide for 
a native Premier and Cabinet as a 
step toward self-government. The 
leader of the majority party emerging 
from elections under the new con- 
stitution will select the Cabinet. The 
constitution provides for a Speaker 
of the enlarged Legislative Assembly, 
who must not belong to any party 
but who will have the ability to mod- 
erate the clashing political parties. 
Since most of the professional politi- 
cians of the country have had little 
acquaintance with international af- 
fairs, some of the Cabinet will prob- 
ably come from the elite professional 
class, most of whom were educated 
abroad and who normally have taken 
little interest in politics, but who are 
beginning to feel an increasing re- 
sponsibility for governing. 

British Honduras holds forth to 
men of vision and resources—and a 
hardy pioneer spirit to match—an 
abundance of opportunities in many 
different fields of endeavor. With new 
appreciation for the economic poten- 
tial of their under-developed land, 
and with political independence just 
around the corner, British Hondurans, 
themselves, now look to the future 
with eager anticipation. 
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Her Wheel of Fortune 
, +. Or Public Health 


By MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


Sometime between eight and niné 
on the evening of September 15, one 
of the world’s oldest lotteries will at- 
tain the grandest climax in its 190 
years. During that hour a fresh-faced 
lad in bellboy uniform and pillbox hat 
will pick up a small numbered wooden 
ball from a glass dish and the winning 
number for the biggest lottery prize 
ever offered anywhere will be called 
out in the auditorium of the Loteria 
Nacional in Mexico City. The prize: 
25 million pesos, $2,000,000. 

With the picking of the top win- 
ning number, better known as EL 
GORDO, the fat one, the following 
will almost certainly become true: 

The winner will be a Mexican. 
Nearly 70 per cent of all Mexicans 
regularly buy lottery tickets; only one 
per cent are bought by foreigners and 
tourists. 

The winner will not be in the 
packed 740-seat auditorium. This has 
happened only once this century. 

The big winner will never personal- 
ly come forward to elaim his prize but 
will do so discreetly through a bank. 
After playing their lottery for 190 
years the Mexicans know how easily 
publicity and a great deal of money 
cat. combine to make an explosive 
mixture sure to blast friendships and 
even family. 

In 1959 the Mexican National Lot- 
tery for Public Assistance, an official 
agency of the Government, took in 
more than a billion pesos, $80 million. 
Out of this, a generous 65 per cent was 
paid out in prizes, compared to a pay- 
off of 50 per cent by the much smaller 
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Irish Sweepstakes and 60 per cent by 
the much younger French National 
Lottery. Throughout the year, there 
are about three drawings a week with 
prizes ranging from $16,000 to $160,- 
000. Three times a year, there is a 
drawing for a top prize—usually 10 
million pesos, $800,000. 

Since 1920, it is estimated unoffici- 
ally, the Mexican lottery has paid out 
nearly $500 million in prizes and has 
given about $125 million to vital pub- 
lic health projects. By Mexican law 
ALL lottery profits must be used only 
for public health projects, and the lot- 
tery’s president, Dr. José Alvarez 
Amezquita, is also Mexico’s Minister 
of Public Health and Social Welfare. 

September 15, the 150th anniversary 
of Mexico’s independence, will also 
mark the inauguration of the largest 
medical center in Latin America, a 
beautiful and well-equipped complex 
of 17 hospital and research buildings 
in Mexico City. The estimated $40,- 
000,000 cost will come out of the 
profits of the National Lottery. In ad- 
dition the Lottery's 1958-59 profits 
are building and operating some 34 
modern public health centers all over 
the country, and pay for 160,000 daily 
hot breakfasts for poor school children. 

Mexicans trust their lottery com- 
pletely. In Latin America where there 
is still, understandably, a lingering dis- 
trust of many government depart- 
ments no finger of suspicion has ever 
been pointed at the Mexican lottery. 
So great is the public’s confidence 
that the familiar U. S. prize contest 
rule—"No employe of the company or 


its advertising agency may participate” 
—has never applied in, Mexico. Most 
of the 800 lottery employes buy tickets 
regularly but as far as is known only 
one, a night watchman, ever won a 
sizable prize. 

Dr. Alvarez’s wife is, in his words, 
“an insatiable ticket buyer.” “Buys 
three tickets a week,” he said. “I’m 
sure she has never won anything of 
importance. But I encourage her. 
In the States you have your many 
special health drives — cancer, heart, 
mental health and so on. Here the 
Lottery is our own painless equivalent. 
Every lottery ticket helps advance our 
basic research in medicine, as well as 
provide the funds for the building and 
maintaining of a great network of 
hospitals, health centers and child care 
facilities.” 

Begun originally with the blessing 
of King Charles III of Spain in 1770, 
the Loteria Nacional has developed a 
vast folklore. Every Mexican family 
has its favorite tales of heart-stopping 
near-misses, of prophetic dreams that 
weren't heeded, of winning tickets that 
were lost. Consider the lottery adven- 
tures of the Patifio family of Mexico 
City 

José Patifio, a vigorous sales execu- 
tive for Compafiia Mexicana de Avia- 
cion, Mexico's oldest airline, had been 
buying the same ticket, 13243, for 10 
years. He spent about $400 a year 
without winning anything more than 
an occasional remtegro, a refund of his 
ticket price when the top prize num- 
ber also ended in a three. 


One day he acquired a new secre- 





tary, a prim college graduate who 
thought the lottery was childish non- 
sense, far beneath the attention of an 
intelligent executive, In time she per- 
suaded her boss, and on a cloudy Mon- 
day Patifio became a firm non-player. 
Three days later 13243 won 100,000 
pesos, $8,000. 

“Oh, the tortures I went through,” 
Patifio recalled recently. “I cursed high- 
er education for women and the man 
who first allowed women to work in 
offices. Of course, I had to transfer 
the girl. Just the sight of her around 
the office was toa much for me.” He 
promptly became a ticket buyer again. 
Three years later he won an $1,800 
prize. 

The Loteria had an even more pro- 
found effect on José’s uncle, Guillermo 
Patifio. In 1952 when he was chief 
timekeeper for the Bureau of Public 
Works the older Patifio won a $43,000 
prize. Four months later he won an- 
other prize of $173,000, a sequence 
almost totally unprecedented in Mex- 
ico’s long lottery history. While it is 
a lot of money in dollars, $216,000 
in pesos is enormous wealth. The re- 
markable coincidence would have made 
headlines in every Mexican paper but 
Guillermo was too wise to permit this. 


Instead of appearing personally at 
Window Four on the first floor of the 
Loteria building to turn in his winning 
tickets and get a check from the chief 
cashier while photographers recorded 
the scene, he asked his bank to send a 
close - mouthed messenger with the 
tickets. Guillermo kept his job another 
four years so that he could qualify for 
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retirement benefits. He didn’t tell his 
wife and children of his great good 
fortune at first, but hinted from time 
to time of winnings at the race track, 
the only other major form of public 
gambling permitted in Mexico. It was 
four years before José Patifio learned 
of his uncle’s good luck. The older man 
invested his winnings shrewdly in 
booming Mexico City real estate, 
traveled a bit, and sent his four sons 
to a military academy in California. 

The anonymous top winner is the 
bane of the Loteria’s public relations 
department. For Loteria officials the 
ideal big prize winner is a group of 
10 or 20 peasants who chip in a few 
pesos each to buy a whole ticket, an 
arrangement known as a vaca, of COW 
—because several milk one ticket. The 
man who assembles such a shared- 
ticket group is, of course, a vaquero, 
cowboy. 

Public relations benefits notwith- 
standing, this system can lead to trou- 
ble. There is the Mexico City insur- 
ance man who was put out of business 
for four months in 1957. His entire 
trained office staff of nine quit when 
they won the top prize on a shared 
ticket. When as a result a few alarmed 
office managers tried to prohibit em- 
ployes from sharing the same vaca, 
their powerful unions successfully pro- 
tested that such rules were an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty and contrary 
to the Mexican constitution. 

Instead of sharing tickets as the 
poor do, the rich buy whole tickets 
which can cost anywhere from $1.60 
up to $200 each, depending on the 





Just around any corner in Mexico ...a National Lottery vender 





size of the first prize. Lottery officials 
estimate that at least 15 per cent of 
all tickets are bought by single pur- 
chasers, and from time to time the top 
prizes go to already wealthy men and 
women, a demonstration that the laws 
of probability do govern the Mexican 
lottery. A few years ago, millions of 
disappointed lottery players groaned 
when Moctezuma Pedrero, a wealthy 
distiller, won the top prize of 10 mil- 
lion pesos, then $1,154,000. Some lot- 
tery officials were equally dour, pri- 
vately. “If some peasants won, sales 
would have doubled for the next lot- 
tery.” 

Nevertheless, intensive advertising 
and promotion — “There’s a number in 
your future’—keep sales mounting 
each year. 

The millions of tickets necessary for 
the 130 regular drawings during the. 
year are printed in the Loteria’s care- 
fully guarded basement plant. By in- 
sured mail the colorful tickets are dis- 
tributed throughout the country to an 
experienced network of 5,000 whole- 
salers, agents and street vendors who 
get the same numbered tickets each 
time. Thus, players buy the same favo- 
rite number week after week. 


The seven wholesalers buy their 


‘tickets at a 10 per cent discount and 


turn the chances over to local agents 
at an eight per cent discount, They, in 
turn, sell them to regular street vendors 
at a 5-6 per cent discount. The street 
sellers who range in age from five to 
90 can average anywhere from a bare 
to a good living, depending on their 
throats, their tenacity and ability to 
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resist buying their own tickets. Unsold 
tickets must be turned in no later 
than seven the night of a drawing in 
order to get a full refund; all winning 
tickets must be presented within a 
year. 

Winning numbers and prize num- 
bers are picked by a carefully chosen 
group of 24 bellboy-uniformed lads, 
the botones, buttons, who start working 
when they are eight years old and must 
quit when they're 12, the end of in- 
nocence in Mexico. No adult Loteria 
employes are allowed near the num- 
bered balls until they've been called 
out and recorded. 


On the stage of the vaulted green 


and beige lottery auditorium, three- 


boys will operate the large brass wired 
cage that contains wooden numbered 
balls, one for each of the whole tickets 
in the lottery. With a threshing roar 
the balls are tumbled about over and 
over in the electrically operated, cage. 
Another group of three will work the 
smaller, hand-operated cage containing 
the balls imprinted with the prize 
amounts, As one of the numbered balls 
rolls down an open channel into a 
shallow glass bowl, a boy will pick it 
up, place it on a steel pin and call off 
the number. A split second later an- 
other lad will call out the prize printed 
on another wooden ball that rolled 
down from the smaller cage. 

If you dream of a lottery number 
you can easily find out which agent 
gets that number regularly and buy it 
from him. Not long ago a simple 
farmer who won a big prize explained 
to the press the secret of his success. 
He sought the agent who had ticket 
16 because he had twice dreamed he 
saw a strange farm on which there 


were exactly six cows, five horses and 
four pigs. “Add them up,” he told 
them grandly as he counted on his 
fingers, “and what do you get but 16.” 


“We make happy homes,” the Lo- 


teria advertises regularly but there are 
Mexicans the lottery has made acutely 
unhappy. In 1955, a farm worker who 
lived near Tampico and held the win- 
ning ticket on a one million pesos draw- 
ing, took a bus to the city to claim 
his great prize. En route he nervously 
examined and displayed his precious 
ticket every few minutes. A sudden 
gust pulled the ticket out of his hand 
and hurled it through an open bus 
window. Every passenger joined in 
the long search for the brightly colored 
ticket but it could not be found, Al- 
though many of his neighbors and fel- 
low passengers had seen the ticket 
and remembered its number, the Lot- 
tery regretfully pointed to its ancient 
rule: only the actual bearer of a ticket 
is paid. Instead, the unclaimed $80,000 
first prize was distributed to the other 
29 holders of tickets which bore the 
same last three numbers as the win- 
ning, but missing, ticket. 

The Lottery is helped considerably 
in arriving at such difficult decisions 
by the fact its General Manager is 
Salvador Urbina, retired Chief Justice 
of Mexico's Supreme Court. And while 
Judge Urbina makes certain that the 
Loteria works honestly, a burly, oil- 
stained lottery employe, Antonio Cor- 
tez, has the even more exacting job of 
keeping it on the level, physically, for 
it is a floating enterprise in the truest 
sense of the word. 

When the present handsome Loteria 
building was first planned in 1933, 
Jose A. Cuevas, a brilliant engineer, 


was called in to devise a structure that 
wouldn't sink in Mexico City’s mucky 
subsoil and would withstand the earth- 
quake tremors that sometimes hit the 
area. He created a structure literally 
resting on a vast concrete hull that 
keeps it afloat on the watery subsoil. 
To keep it level he added ingeniously. 


connected water tanks filled with more 
than 20,000 tons of water as a per- 
manent ballast for the floating build- 
ing. Cortez, guided by a plumb line 
that extends in a sealed column from 
the eighteenth floor down to the 
seventh where it rests above a cross- 
hatched glass plate, corrects any listing 
by pumping a few hundred tons of 
water from one tank to another. Dur- 
ing the 1958 earthquake the building 
leaned more than two feet and it took 
the weight of several thousand tons of 
water to correct the sway. But the fact 
that the building survived with only 
a few cracked window panes when the 
modern International Building 100 
yards away was demolished is proof of 
the ingeniousness of the system. 

If there is one indispensable man in 
Mexico it is undoubtedly Cortez who, 
because of the highly intricate system 
of water tanks pumps and constant ad- 
justments that have to be made quick- 
ly, hasn’t been able to take a vacation 
since the building was erected in 1947. 
Each night for the last 17 years a lone- 
ly, tired Antonio Cortez has made the 
rounds of his familiar gauges, water 
tanks and pumps, always taking a last 
look at the plumb line on the seventh 
floor before he leaves for home, secure 
in the knowledge that he has done 
his part in keeping the lottery on the 
level. 
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The white section on this map 


The Port of 
Houston is 
competitive on 
many commodities 


indicates the states served 
most economically by the Port 
of Houston, first in the gulf, 
and second in the United 





originating 
in this area. 








the 





States in total tonnage. The 
Port of Houston truly serves 
“heart-land’’ of the United 
States. 








PORT OF HOUSTON OFFICES ARE AS NEAR AS YOUR TELEPHONE 


HOUSTON 

GEORGE W. ALTVATER 
General Sales Manager 
JOHN R. WEILER 
District Sales Manager 
1519 Capitol Ave. 
Telephone CA 5-0671 


WE OFFER YOU: 

+ Six Trunk-line -Railroads 

+ 33 Common Carrier Trunk Lines 
+ 120 Steamship Services 

+ Heavy Lift Equipment 

+ Marginal Tracks at Shipside 


+ 28 Barge Lines 
90 Tanker Lines 


+ Prompt and Efficient Service 


NEW YORK CITY 

JOHN A. LALA 

District Sales Manager 
FRANK WARD 

Assistant Sales Manager 
Room 442, 25 Broadway 
Telephone 

BOwling Green 9-7747 


Always Spe city, 7! 


Executive Offices: 


P.@: 


KANSAS CITY 

CHARLES A. BARROWS 
District Sales Manager 
Board of Trade Building 
Telephone Victor 2-5732 


id 


THE PORT OF HOUSTON 


Box 2562 


aloletrolay 


CHICAGO 

HUME HENDERSON 

District Sales Manager 
Board of Trade Building 
Telephone WEbster 9-6228 


1519 Capitol Ave. 


Texas 














daponstalll 
AW AMERICAN FLAG FREIGHTER EVERY 10 DAYS 


Fast efficient service gets _ Fast American Flag 
your cargo to its freighters from Gal- 
destination via the veston, Houston, 
only U.S. line on Mobile and New 
Trade Route 31, Orleans to 
the essential Colombia, 
route to the Ecuador, Peru, 
west coast (Bolivia) and 
of South Chile, sail- 
America. ing every 

10 days. 


Expert lf you 
handling are ship- 
by experi- ping to 
enced shore- South 


side and shi ; 
rane eae America’s 


assures you that West Coast, 
your cargo will remember: “The 


be delivered as it dependable 
is received, way isG & S A”, 


a 


GULF & SOUTH AMERICAN 


STEAMSHIP CO., INC. ¢ 821 Gravier Street, New Orleans, La. 
In other cities call Lykes or Grace 














